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Mr. Mossty: In the world today there are flaming frontiers; there 
are critical spots; and on some of them mediation is now being 
applied—in Kashmir, in Palestine. There are many industrial dis- 
putes going on in this country, in Great Britain, in Sweden; and 
in some of them mediation is being applied to find a solution. 

Students of labor relations and of international affairs have often 
noticed similarities as well as many divergencies in these two types 
of human conflicts. I think that we all remember the situations in 
which labor is in one room, management in another, and the mediator 
in between, going back and forth. And there have been similar 
situations in the field of international conflicts. 

This problem of similarities of conflicts, of methods of solving 
them, or at least of adjusting them, has now been subjected to a 
careful study by a thoughtful observer in a new book entitled, 
The Meeting of Minds, by Elmore Jackson, who is here with us today. 

What should we know about this problem of solving, adjusting, or 
at least alleviating human conflicts in-these two critical fields? What 
would you say, Jackson, is the essence of what we commonly refer 
to as mediation? 


Mr. Jackson: Mediation is an effort on the part of third parties 
to get a dispute solved by voluntary agreement. Sometimes the third 
party is the government. Sometimes, it is a private individual or 
a private organization. This book is an exploration of the ways in 
which labor disputes and international disputes are handled. It is 
an attempt to see if those trying to settle international disputes 
could profit from the much more extensive experience in the labor field. 

As one watched the debates in the Security Council, one had the 
feeling that there was a great deal of similarity between the process 
of getting agreement in some of the international disputes and the 
process in certain labor disputes. And then there is also the fact 
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that certain people who are rather successful in the international field 
seemed to be people who had had previous experience in settling labor 
disputes. For instance, Mark Ethridge, who has worked in the inter- 
national field, has had considerable experience in labor disputes in 
Louisville, and Frank Graham, who is working now on the Kashmir 
dispute, was a member of the War Labor Board during the war. 


Mr. Mosety: From what you have said I gather that you see 
wide utility and also serious limitations on the value of mediation 
as a means of settling disputes. I suppose that it is not a good way 
to attempt to solve the Cold War or at least that we cannot be too 
hopeful about it because, first of all, both sides have to accept the 
desirability of getting a settlement and of getting it in reasonable 
time. Both sides have to accept the continued existence of the other 
as a party with a will of its own. I suppose that this problem of the 
limits on the function of mediation is one which you have felt 
closely in the field of labor relations, Davis? 


Mr. Davis: You have put your finger on the critical thing—the 
willingness of the parties or the real desire of the parties to find a 
settlement. 

We do not like arbitrary, compulsory arbitration—at least the people 
of any free country have all rejected compulsory arbitration in the 
field of labor relations. The reason for that is that freedom itself— 
that is, the freedom of choice which means the freedom to disagree— 
is shut off by compulsory arbitration; and yet it is the essence of free- 
dom. And that kind of freedom—that is, with freedom of choice— 
of course implies responsibility, and it is reflected in the field of 
labor and management relations by negotiated contracts, worked out 
around the bargaining table by responsible or supposedly responsible 
representatives. 

But it is characteristic of this procedure that it is not infallible. I 
does not always work; sometimes it fails; sometimes an agreement 
cannot be reached. That gives rise to a lot of worry in many directions 
But the important thing is that we must realize that that is the price 
of freedom; the possibility of occasional failure is what we have tc 
pay. If we are not willing to pay that price, we lose our freedom 
The only infallible solution of a disagreement among human being 
is totalitarianism; and totalitarianism destroys creation, which i: 
the product of persuasion. It is a hard rule, but it is the rule. We 
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cannot create by force; and we cannot preserve creation unless we 
preserve the freedom of choice and the freedom to disagree. Creation 
is frozen stiff and brought to an absolute standstill by force. It pro- 
ceeds only by the meeting of minds, the bringing of order out of 
chaos in the hearts and minds of men. So, mediation is really an 
essential part of the free world. 


Mr. Mosery: I can see, then, that mediation is a particular kind 
of negotiation. In an ordinary negotiation directly between labor and 
management, or between two governments, they are dealing directly 
with each other. In mediation a third party is injected to try to 
interpret the problem to each other and to find whatever common 
ground there is. Now, at the present time, of course, it is negotiation 
which is being applied in the Korean problem. There has been no 
real effort at mediation. There is a good deal of talk now about 
India offering to mediate; but it is a real question of whether either 
of the two contending parties in Korea will accept that. Still, India 
is in the middle and probably understands the views of both sides well. 

The increasing use of mediation within these limitations is a striking 
fact of the last few years of the first and tentative steps of creating 
a world society. From your own firsthand observation of the process 
of mediation, Jackson, what would you say is the first step involved? 


Mr. Jackson: Usually the first step is in one way or another 
to get the parties together. That sometimes is a rather difficult thing 
to do. In other negotiations it is relatively simple. But I remember 
hearing Ralph Bunche tell about some of his last negotiations in the 
Middle East in which the parties, when they first came together, would 
not shake hands together. He had to get them together in his own 
apartment that evening, where they were each his guest, before he 
could get them to shake hands and get the negotiations started. 


Mr. Davis: When we get them together, the next step of the 
mediator is to create confidence in the mediator. He is a stranger, let 
us assume, really, to the parties and likely to be looked upon somewhat 
hostilely until he creates respect and confidence. My experience has 
been that the first step in that direction is to let people talk; to let 
the parties present, all of them, all the representatives, individually, 
express themselves; tell what is on their minds. Until we have done 
that, the mind of the individual is absolutely a closed book. As soon 


as we have done it, it opens up. 
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Mr. Mosety: I suppose that the next step, having presented 
their claims and their facts and having been forced to compare them, 
either face to face or through the mediator, they then undergo a 
process of deflation of their more extreme claims or their less solid 
facts. I can remember cases in the postwar settlement where the 
first step, as you put it, was to give both sides a full hearing. Then, 
by confirming their claims, the more extreme claims were whittled 
down, and some kind of middle ground began to emerge. 

That was particularly true in the case of the dispute between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians, when the extremes at the beginning were 
so far from meeting that, if both or either side had had the power, 
they probably would have been plunged into a continuing war. But 
having come together, having thought it over, and having identified 
the points they could find in common, they began to find a place 
for looking for a solution. 


Mr. Davis: That is very true. My own experience as a lawyer 
is that you go into court feeling that your case or your client’s case 
is so right that you do not know what the other fellow is going to 
say; but, when you get into court, you get that deflated pretty rapidly. 


Mr. Jackson: Following right after the process of deflation, 
of course, is the question as to whether the mediator starts to introduce 
some proposals of his own. That is often done in a negotiation. In 
Sweden, in the labor negotiations, the mediator starts out, about the 
second stage, by introducing his own written proposals for considera- 
tion by the parties. In our own Kashmir negotiations, as our report 
to the Security Council this last week will indicate, during the dis- 
cussions in Geneva we presented three different proposals to the parties 
for their consideration. 


Mr. Mosrry: Of course I suppose that it is a great help if the 
mediator has some powers of his own and not merely the right 
to sit and talk. 


Mr. Davis: The great problem is timing. If you come in with 
your own suggestion at the wrong time, it is fatal. And you cannot 
come in with it until you have created in the minds of the parties 
some diminution of their inflated ideas and the beginning of a realiza- 
tion that they may lose or that they may have to give up some of 
their position. So that the timing, as well as the preparation of the 
proposal by the mediator, is critically important. 
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Mr. Mosery: This matter of timing brings to my mind the 
whole idea of a cooling-off period. This has been provided in some 
abor legislation; and there were provisions in the Charter of the 
League of Nations which, in effect, provided for a cooling-off period, 
turing which the parties to the dispute would not go to war with 
-ach other. I would say, though, that if a great power has made up 
ts mind to go to war, it will not observe a cooling-off period. A 
ooling-off period may be helpful between two smaller nations, neither 
of which wants to get into a war on its own. But what has been your 
*xperience with the legislative provision of cooling-off periods in 
abor disputes? 


Mr. Davis: I can answer that very directly. In my experience 
a cooling-off period which is provided for beforehand is no good, 
yecause it is always discounted in the discussions. On the other hand, 
he agreement initiated by a mediator, for instance, to cool off— 
‘hat is, to refrain from any strike or overt action during the mediation— 
offers a handle to the mediator on which he can start the parties 
agreeing and is often very useful. 

So, I would rather have, in the dispute which I was going to 
mediate, no prearrangement for cooling off. I would be in a position 
o go in there and say, “Well, I’m not going to participate in this— 
we can’t mediate this unless you fellows agree to ten days or two 
weeks, or whatever it is.” If you get them to agree to that, you have 
aken the first step toward getting them to agree in the whole business. 


Mr. Mosgzy: So you feel that cooling off with intensive mediation 
s one thing and that just cooling off may merely mean heating up. 


Mr. Davis: Yes. 


Mr. Mosety: What would you say to that, Jackson, in the 
nternational field? 


Mr. Jackson: Of course, in the United Nations there is often 
juite a delay between the time when a commission or a mediator 
s appointed and the time when he actually gets into discussions with 
he parties. It may be a month, it may be six weeks even, and that 
yeriod, in effect, does serve as a period of status quo—a period in 
which there is a certain cooling off and preparation for the mediator’s 
vork. 


Mr. Davis: Because the parties know that he is coming in. 
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Mr. Jackson: That is right. They think that he will handle 
the situation well; therefore, they let it remain in status quo for a bit. 


Mr. Davis: It is very difficult for any disputants certainly in the 
field of labor to proceed with forceful action if they know that a 
mediator is coming in. 


Mr. Jackson: Of course, if a war is going on, it is rather different. 
Then a mediator has to get out just as fast as he can. 


Mr. Mosery: Do you think that compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes offers a real possibility of improving the adjusting of conflicts? 


Mr. Davis: No; absolutely not; quite the contrary I think that 
there are growing possibilities today of voluntary arbitration—that 
is, the parties agreeing to arbitrate. That is very much underscored 
by the increasing effect on the public of strikes in America, so that 
voluntary arbitration may have a future. But even there I would go 
into it with great hesitation, because the only way to settle a disagree- 
ment between human beings is to bring them into agreement, and 
you do not do that by substituting the award of an arbitrator. I do 
not mean that it may not be useful. 


Mr. Jackson: In some of your disputes, however, do you not 
get, let us say, nine out of ten points mediated and then sometimes 
have to refer the last one to arbitration? 


Mr. Davis: That very often happens, and usually when it hap. 
pens, it is the case of the mediator’s being the goat. The fact is that 
the parties, one or the other, knows about what he is going to propose 
and is willing to accept it; but they are not willing to take the re 
sponsibility of recommending it to their constituents. 


Mr. Mosety: Are there not some situations where a mediator 
does have in reserve some additional powers or pressures that he car 
bring to bear? 


Mr. Davis: He always has some, and one of the important job: 
of a mediator is to make an honest and sound assessment of wha 
reserve powers there are in the situation so that he can bring then 
in to help his mediation. Sometimes they are not enough; sometime 
he fails and has to call on somebody else to bring in some reserv 
power. I have had that experience. 
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Mr. Mosrry: When a labor mediator has reserve powers, it 
neans that the political situation, the state of public opinion, and 
tual legislative powers have given him the means of creating a 
limate favorable to a settlement. In the international field the situa- 
ion is bound to be much looser. We cannot say that there is a com- 
letely integrated, over-all world opinion to which you can appeal. 
dowever, there is growing interpenetration. At least people who read 
ind listen to the radio are becoming much more widely aware now 
han they were, let us say, thirty years ago or before World War I 
f the feelings, the desires, the aspirations of other peoples. 

The one condition for a successful mediation in the international 
ield, it seems to me, is the creation of a favorable political climate. 
[hat can be done most successfully to the extent that nations all 
round the world will allow the point of view, the complaints, the 
lesires of the conflicting parties to be heard, and to the extent to 
which people will speak out through their organized social and political 
sroups to favor a settlement. It is most difficult, of course, to expect 
his atmosphere to develop behind the wall of a totalitarian system, 
or here the government regards the minds of its subjects as part of 
ts own property and goes to great efforts to try to shut them off from 
he impact of public opinion in other countries. 


Mr. Jackson: Sometimes we are inclined to be a little impatient 
with the debates in the Security Council or the General Assembly 
yn some of these political issues, but in the very real sense the discus- 
ion there is an attempt to create an international public opinion 
avoring a settlement of the issues at stake. People need to know the 
acts; they need know what the problem is before they can express 
. judgment with regard to its solution. Sometimes that process goes 
oo far. The positions of the parties can harden as a result of debates 
n the Security Council or the debates in the General Assembly; 
wut still there is a very useful tool there in the effort to get a settle- 
nent by discussion in those two bodies of the United Nations. 


Mr. Mosety: I agree. I think that raises a question for which 
ve have not time today of how far the United Nations can and 
hould try to reach directly to the people in the different countries 
n order to put before them a balanced presentation of the disputes. 

But I have been wanting to ask you a question today about the 
ind of people who are successful in carrying through mediation. 
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You have had a chance to observe them at close hand. What sort of 
people are they? 


Mr. Jackson: Of course I suppose that one of the more success- 
ful mediations in the United Nations was that in Palestine, where 
Count Bernadotte was the first mediator, and then Ralph Bunche 
finally secured the truce agreement. Bernadotte is known somewhat 
in this country, and Ralph Bunche, of course, is known very well. 
Bernadotte was a very religious man. He was, in a way, a quite simple 
person, and his transparent honesty was very evident to the two 
parties in the dispute. I suppose that somewhat the same qualifications 
are applicable in labor disputes. 


Mr. Davis: I think so. If I had to say what the one indispensable 
attribute of a mediator is, I would say that it is a deep, deep conviction 
that anything the parties can be brought to agree on is bound to 
be better than anything that he can suggest to them. If he holds to 
that throughout, he is pretty well guided in the order of his procedure, 
and so on. 

Then, of course, there is this question of where else to go. It ruins 
a mediator’s work if the parties have some other place to go while 
he is operating. That is the secret in this proposal which has been 
made—and I do not think very well understood—in connection with 
this long debate in this country, of how to handle emergency strikes— 
namely, the suggestion of a variety of expedients or procedures which 
should be in the hands of the President or the head of the concilia- 
tion service, or whoever is running it, rather than just one. That idea 
did not arise out of an inability to pick one that would always work, 
because there is no one that will always work. On the contrary, the 
underlying thought of that is that it is a mystery to the parties when 
the next step has a variety of possibilities. They do not know which 
one will be chosen. So, as we used to say on the War Labor Board 
you hide the thing behind the bush until the mediation is over, at 
any rate, and that scares people away. They think, “Well, maybe 
we'd better settle this ourselves rather than take a chance in this 
mysterious dark. We don’t know what’s going to happen.” 


Mr. Mosery: That is very important. You feel that to try to lay 
down a single line of procedure in advance would hinder the very 
goal of settlement and that a flexible choice of channels and mean: 
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and organizations for mediation is essential. Does this check in any 
way, Jackson, with your observation of international mediation? 


Mr. Jackson: Oh, very much so. One of the difficulties in inter- 
national disputes is that occasionally people think there is only one 
way of getting the problem solved. I remember at the 1948 Assembly 
in Paris the lift which came in the negotiations when one of the 
American negotiators went before one of the committees of the As- 
sembly and said, “There are five different approaches we can take 
to solving this particular problem.” At that time it related to the 
Berlin dispute. Just the idea that there were five different ways of 
approaching this problem, any one of which might lead to some 
agreement, was quite a new idea to a good many people there. 


Mr. Davis: This idea has been much discussed, as you probably 
know, in the hearings in Washington before the Senate committees. 
Indeed, on this very theory the proposed amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which were incorporated in Senator Taft’s bill, included a 
presidential choice at the very end of what action to take in each partic- 
ular dispute. 


Mr. Mossy: That is a very important point. And I suppose 
that so long as there is no world government—and, of course, no one 
knows when that may or might come about—there will also be a 
rejection on the other wing of the obligation to submit disputes to 
arbitration. Do you feel, Jackson, that in the international field com- 
pulsory arbitration is a desirable way to tackle this problem of getting 
vital disputes of nations and governments before a body which can 
help to solve them? 


Mr. Jackson: Of course, I am all for accepting arbitration to the 
degree that it will be accepted by the parties. But most countries 
in the international field are quite unwilling to submit things which 
relate to their vital interests to arbitration of any kind. Therefore, 
mediation comes in as one of the means of approach. Not only are 
countries unwilling to submit their disputes to arbitration, but, as 
we have seen, they are unwilling to enter into a world government in 
which they would have to give up the power to make war. So that 
we come back in all this, it seems to me, to improving and developing 
our means of mediation in the international field. It is a subject which 
really requires the very best minds that we have. 
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Mr. Mosety: The problem then, first, is to get the parties to- 
gether and to get them to agree, voluntarily, to submit their disputes 
not to a final solution imposed from outside but to full exploration, 
discussion, and attempt to find common ground in the light of both 
the public interest within the nation and in the light of the interest 
of all peoples in the preservation and strengthening of peace in the 
world at large. 

Another parallel between the settlement of labor disputes and of 
international disputes, it seems to me, is this very problem of identify- 
ing and, if possible, creating-a sense of a common interest both within 
the nation and in the world. Both of you, from your wide experiences, 
agree that flexibility in seeking a solution is very important and, 
along with this, that the character of the individuals who serve as 
mediators is very important. 

There are also some very important differences between labor and 
international disputes which seem to me to have emerged from our 
discussion today. Within a national society, especially a free society 
in which all groups and individuals, newspapers and radio, express a 
wide range of opinion, there can develop a means of influencing each 
other. After all, labor and management are living in the same com- 
munity, in the same society. They are reading, in general, the same 
newspapers and hearing a wide range of radio programs. The pos- 
sibility of the pressure of public opinion certainly sets limits to ex- 
treme claims, and it is now most infrequent to have violence in strikes 
such as made some strikes in earlier times look almost like civil 
war. In addition, in free societies there are many groups, associations, 
and political mechanisms through which the disputes are being settled 
all the time and interests are being adjusted. 

In the world society this is much more difficult, even within that 
part of it which is not under Soviet influence; and the responsibility 
of the free world, it seems to me, is to apply and to develop peaceful 
means of settling disputes, including mediation. We need to expand 


and diversify the arsenal of mediation as weapons for the positive 
search for peace. 
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THE subject of diplomacy has been expounded by a long array of 
writers. They have, however, generally considered it in the wider aspect 
of policy rather than in that of the method by which policy is imple- 
mented. But here I intend to deal with the tactics of diplomacy, not of 
its strategy. There is, it is true, as in war, a vital connection between the 
two. The most magnificent conceptions of policy are useless unless there 
is a means of putting them into effect. For this reason a subordinate may 
be able at times to make a contribution to great events and, in my 
opinion, no Foreign Minister has ever touched greatness unless he was 
himself fully aware of the minutiae of his business. On the other hand, 
it is no use possessing to the highest degree the art of finding means to 
ends unless those ends are worth obtaining. But here it is means, not 
ends, that I shall be considering. 

On that part of their subject nearly all writers since Machiavelli, in 
spite of the reputation of the profession, insist on the employment in 
diplomacy of those virtues which we value most highly in our ordinary 
avocations. They nearly all condemn trickery, subterfuge, lying, the 
appeal to the passions, to cupidity, lust, or the desire for honours. Only 
conduct of the highest moral character is allowable. One of the most 
distinguished men of letters of our time, Mr. Harold Nicolson, has 
summed them up, in his admirable study of the subject, as “truth, 
accuracy, calm patience, good temper, modesty, and loyalty,” and to this 
list of virtues he adds the qualities of “intelligence, knowledge, discern- 
ment, prudence, hospitality, charm, industry, courage, and even tact.” 

Far be it from me to cast any doubt on these highly commendable 
judgments. But these same writers invariably point out that many 
diplomats hardly live up to such high standards. And it is well to 
remember that the main object of diplomacy is to get what one wants 


*From a talk presented by the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration (see The Listener, February 28, 1952). 
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without recourse to violence. At any rate, you will all probably agree 
that the art of diplomacy mainly consists in obtaining the maximum 
national interest with a minimum of friction and resentment of others. 
Of course national objectives can be obtained by some states by a mere 
exercise of power. But in most periods of history there has been a 
balance of forces in the world and for many centuries a community of 
nations has existed of which even the most powerful states must take 
account. Their diplomatic problems are often as difficult as those of 
their weaker neighbours. Moreover diplomacy has become to a very 
large extent not so much a-relation between two states as a complex 
of relations inside groups of states and between different groups of 
states. No two governments negotiate without being acutely aware of 
the effect of their actions on other governments, and very often the 
actual transactions, whether in formal or informal conference, must be 
multilateral. 

Diplomacy, therefore, is a transaction between individuals or groups, 
and successful diplomacy depends, in my opinion, mainly on three 
things: first, on producing a climate of opinion in which the desired 
ends can be most easily obtained; second, on devising the forms of 
agreement in which these ends can be translated into practical accom- 
plishments; and third, on creating or perceiving the right moment at 
which the maximum effort can be applied. For these purposes it is of 
course necessary to possess skill in the presentation of argument and a 
complete knowledge of the facts. But to produce the right climate of 
opinion needs other qualities which depend on character as much as on 
intellect. It is a difficult subject upon which to generalise. Every problem 
has its own complex circumstances and personalities, and their relative 
significance and importance may well only gradually become apparent. 
A primary requisite is for the negotiator to show that he understands 
and appreciates the necessities of others and that he is ready, even 
anxious, to satisfy them so far as he is able. But even in bilateral nego- 
tiations he will often be able to ascertain differences in opinion, or at 
least emphasis, amongst members of the other side, for only rarely does 
an important negotiation take place solely between two individuals. 
And in multilateral negotiations there will certainly be variety of 
opinion. He can then encourage and support those aspects which lead 
in the long run to conclusions which meet his own interests. 

It may well be that he should not reveal too clearly at the outset the 
whole of his own mind. It may also at times be advisable to go a long 
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way up what you know to be a blind alley, which someone else has 
suggested, in order that when the time comes to turn back you may on 
a second venture be accepted as the guide. It may on some occasions be 
wise to adopt a very circuitous route to the objective that you may not 
come up against insuperable obstacles at the outset. Much skill can be 
shown in obtaining assent to general propositions which can at a later 
stage logically lead to concrete and detailed agreements not anticipated 
when the first step was taken. And one must be aware, of course, that 
similar considerations and expedients will have occurred to others and 
not assent too readily to their propositions without realising exactly 
what one is doing. In multilateral negotiations it is sometimes impera- 
tive to allow other conflicting views to destroy one another before sug- 
gesting the course which one wishes to pursue. It may even be neces- 
sary to support one side or another in a project which one realises is not 
really defensible in order to obtain similar support at a later stage of the 
negotiation. 

But more often, in my actual experience, success is obtained by the 
method, always preferable if it is possible, of a direct and candid 
approach to the objective because of the conviction that it is such that 
in the long run the interests of all concerned are best served by it. 
It is then the business of the negotiator to carry his conviction by 
every resource of argument and persuasion, to create the feeling that 
such a course is the natural, indeed, the inevitable, result of the negotia- 
tion, to ward off the complications and irrelevances that either accident 
or design introduce into even the most carefully prepared discussions, 
and, if necessary, to defeat, expose, or neutralise opposition based on 
more sinister motives that cannot be avowed. 

One of the best examples of such successful diplomacy is that by 
which Dr. Weizmann brought into existence the Jewish National 
Home, which I was able to observe closely in the later stages of the first 
world war. When that war began, his cause was hardly known to the 
principal statesman of the victors. It had many enemies, and some of 
the most formidable were amongst the most highly placed of his own 
people. The task which Dr. Weizmann set himself of transferring the 
centre of Zionism to London and obtaining the co-operation of Britain 
in Palestine was more difficult than that of any other statesman of the 
smaller powers, not excepting Masaryk or Venizelos. He once told me 
that 2,000 interviews had gone into the making of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. With unerring skill he adapted his arguments to the special circum- 
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stances of each statesman. To the British and Americans he could use 
biblical language and awake a deep emotional undertone; to other 
nationalities he more often talked in terms of interest. Mr. Lloyd George 
was told that Palestine was a little mountainous country not unlike 
Wales; with Lord Balfour the philosophical background of Zionism 
could be surveyed; for Lord Cecil the problem was placed in the setting 
of a new world organisation; while to Lord Milner the extension of 
imperial power could be vividly portrayed. To me who dealt with these 
matters as a junior officer of the General Staff, he brought from many 
sources all the evidence that could be obtained of the importance of a 
Jewish National Home to the strategical position of the British Empire, 
but he always indicated by a hundred shades and inflections of the 
voice that he believed that I could also appreciate better than my supe- 
riors other more subtle and recondite arguments. 

This skilful presentation of facts would, however, have been useless 
unless he had convinced all with whom he came into contact of the 
probity of his conduct and the reality of his trust in the will and 
strength of Britain. He was so careful never to give a handle to his 
enemies that I had a copy of every letter and telegram which he sent 
out of this country, and when he went to Palestine in 1918 even his 
wife sent to me her letters to him unsealed, until I told her not to. 
He was of course assisted by many ardent helpers, Jews and non-Jews. 
But some of these had also to be handled with delicate diplomacy lest 
they should say or do unwise things. It is often the tragedy of the 
diplomat to be most thwarted by those who most wish him to succeed, 
and the cause Dr. Weizmann had at heart often went so deep that it 
sometimes overcame the prudence or even the good manners of those 
that held it. These enthusiasms were muted, reconciled, diverted, or 
transformed so that each could make its contribution to the final objec- 
tive, a Jewish Home in Palestine under British protection. By the time 
the peace conference had begun, his cause had become so much a part 
of British policy that it was only a question of how it could be best 
translated into practice with the consent and good will of the Arabs 
and the French. 

Dr. Weizmann’s work was largely done in intimate interviews in 
which he excelled. He was perhaps not equally skilful in creating the 
right atmosphere in more formal multilateral negotiations. In our age 
these often take place in public or semi-public discussions and important 
issues are sometimes determined, or at least influenced, by the counting 
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of heads. The casting of such votes is, indeed, often decided more in the 
foyers and corridors than by public debate. The arrangements and com- 
promises by which a result is obtained depend on a multitude of inter- 
ests both national and personal, many of which may have no relation to 
the particular question under discussion. But it would be a mistake to 
underrate the importance of the presentation of the case at the council 
table and the creation there of the right atmosphere. Not only the ex- 
tent but the intensity and depth of feeling for or against can often be 
revealed there as by no other method. The personal reputation or 
dignity of those taking part can be enhanced or diminished. A man who 
can be inflexible in private may be susceptible to public pressure or solici- 
tation. Moreover, in public forum, relations between states can be dis- 
played in such a manner as to influence the decision of others. Much 
depends, therefore, on the manner in which a delegate conducts himself. 

For two months I sat between Mr. Gromyko and Senator Connally 
in the Committee at San Francisco in which the veto was at issue. They 
were of course both on the same side in the debate but how different in 
their approach! Mr. Gromyko spoke fairly frequently. His arguments 
were clear, cogent, logical, and well informed. But it always seemed 
when he had finished that the determination to resist his point of view 
had been increased rather than diminished. Senator Connally spoke 
more rarely and, when he did, he always made the same speech. But in 
the meanwhile in a hundred ways he had been exerting influence on all 
around the table. The earnest attention at the right moment, the correct 
appreciation of a sally or thrust, the right kind of greeting, the mark of 
approval, the indication of displeasure or pain, the suggestion of favour, 
the hint of consequences, above all the recognition of the personal 
importance of all those who came in contact with him, all this seemed 
to me to be perfectly accomplished almost without effort by a master of 
diplomatic tactics. No doubt much of the effect was due to the fact that 
he was the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
of the United States. But without the diplomacy the power might well 
have had to be displayed in such a manner as to injure the interests of 
his country. 

It is, however, no less important to sense and understand the climate 
of opinion than to be able to create it, and this I may perhaps illustrate 
by an incident which shows how much it can spring from the inherent 
qualities of a great personality. It took place during the election of the 
President of the First General Assembly of the United Nations, a choice 
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on which much depended. The British Government believed that 
M. Spaak, the Foreign Minister of Belgium, was much the best qualified 
of all the statesmen of the smaller powers from whom the choice had to 
be made. The Soviet Government, on the other hand, preferred Mr. 
Trygve Lie, the Foreign Minister of Norway, a man, as he has since 
shown, of energy and address, but who had not at that time had the 
same experience as M. Spaak. The other three Great Powers for various 
reasons ranged themselves on the Soviet side. When such a choice has 
to be made in open forum, it is almost the invariable custom that only 
formal expressions of opinion are used. But on this occasion Mr. 
Gromyko thought it necessary to make a long speech in favour of Mr. 
Trygve Lie, and other representatives on the same side followed his 
example in an atmosphere that grew more and more uncomfortable. 

The attitude of Great Britain was well known and those sitting 
behind Mr. Bevin urged him in the circumstances to speak on behalf 
of M. Spaak. But Mr. Bevin refused. That, he growled, was not a 
proper way of conducting such business. One did not discuss personali- 
ties in public. He disapproved of the proceedings and would take no 
part in them. Let the delegates vote. And when they did vote, M. Spaak 
secured the majority to the great advantage of the future proceedings 
of the General Assembly. The smaller states had resented the attempt of 
the greater powers to force their consent and they had much appreciated 
Mr. Bevin’s refusal to depart from established procedure. In the cor- 
ridors British officials were congratulated on their unerring instinct, 
which, it was assumed, had advised the inexperience of the Secretary 
of State, and the more they refused the credit the less they were believed. 

When the negotiation is moving in the right direction it is then 
indispensable to find the right words in which to register the result 
obtained. This art has always been part of the equipment of the success- 
ful diplomat, or at least, if he does not possess it himself, he must be 
quick to obtain the necessary action from subordinates or colleagues. 
“Never negotiate on the other fellow’s draft,” Mr. Lloyd George is 
reported to have said. But a draft depends not only on its contents but 
on who presents it, and it may sometimes be wise to allow someone 
else to do so. On occasion, however, the finding of the formula, the 
clothing of what is often an uneasy equilibrium in the appropriate 
language, the avoidance of unnecessary emphasis of unpalatable truths, 
the approach through the recognition of common interests, these are 
sometimes as necessary as clarity of expression or logical process. I 
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Jo not refer to the drafting stage of well-understood agreements, when 
t is indeed a pleasure to watch men like the late Sir William Malkin 
x M. Basdevant find precise and consistent wording for complicated 
irrangements, but rather to the moment when a result can only be 
ecured by a text which records an engagement in which each side has 
nental reservations that perhaps only time and experience can remove. 
A classical case, reported with admiration by M. Jules Cambon, is the 
ormula by which assent was obtained to the institution of a United 
sommand in the crisis of 1918. The British Parliament, said Mr. Lloyd 
seorge, one of its warmest supporters, would never agree to the 
ippointment of a Commander-in-Chief, but he was able at once to 
iccept General Mordacq’s suggestion that Marshal Foch should be 
siven “the strategic direction of the military operations.” 

Here only a simple formula was needed, but more complicated adjust- 
nents are better done by subordinates than principals, who can rarely 
sive the necessary concentration and effort. They work, of course, on 
yeneral directions given by their superiors, but it must be remembered 
hat the whole character of an agreement is often profoundly affected 
when the details are fully considered. It was in such a manner that the 
irst draft of the Charter of the United Nations was constructed. 
When the Formulation Committee of seven members met to draw it up 
hey had only the vaguest of instructions based on papers which had 
fealt largely in generalities of whose implications their Governments 
were only dimly conscious. None of these got exactly what they wanted. 
3ut in all were wise men who perceived that their national interests 
vere better served by the creation of an organisation rather than the 
nsistence on a point of view. The accepted almost all that had been 
lone by their subordinates. 

Lastly, I need hardly dwell on the importance of timing in diplomacy. 
t is the esesnce of it. It is often the determining factor between success 
ind failure. A negotiation may be so planned as to produce a situation 
n which the arguments in favour of one side reach a maximum effect 
ta particular time, or such a situation may occur without design and a 
lecision be obtained by a rapid concentration of all the favourable 
orces. It is of course always far easier to delay than to accelerate action. 
t is always difficult so to hasten the proceedings that the right decision 
s made before the opportunity slips by. A spell of fine weather, a suc- 
essful party, a momentary failure or disagreement amongst opponents, 
n opportune illness or a fit of bad temper may help to create favourable 
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conditions. Above all, it is essential to be able to seize the initiative 
when others are uncertain or hesitating to act and so obtain a result by 
sheer lack of any obvious alternative. If, for example, when the United 
States suddenly proposed that all the United Nations should sign the 
vague declaration of the Moscow Conference, we had not immediately 
reminded Mr. Hull of a promise, made in very different circumstances, 
that it should be first elaborated, and followed that step within twenty- 
four hours with concrete proposals on which a further exchange of 
views could be conveniently based, it is quite probable that nothing 
definite would have been agreed upon before the peace came. Or again, 
had not two or three of the smaller states in the Preparatory Commis- 
sion sensed that an opportunity had come to get a vote on placing the 
seat of the United Nations in the east rather than the west of the United 
States, it might have ultimately gone to San Francisco rather than to 
New York. 

Finally, I may perhaps illustrate how a timely draft can have 
influence, if those at the top are men of broad and generous views, by 
an incident which throws some light on a diplomat who was also a 
statesman and, more than that, a great and good man—General Smuts. 
It concerns the first draft of the Preamble of the Charter of the United 
Nations. At Dumbarton Oaks this essential introduction was not even 
considered. The fate of the document was too uncertain. Some weeks 
later I made a draft which was intended to be truthful as well as concise, 
1.€., not to promise more than the instrument which followed it could 
perform. I failed, however, to get the Foreign Office much interested 
in it. They had many other things to do and the jacket in which the 
draft was circulated was eventually lost, a not uncommon phenomenon 
in Whitehall in those days. But when the Commonwealth Ministers 
met in London before the San Francisco Conference to consider the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, General Smuts one afternoon unexpectedly 
laid before his colleagues a draft of a Preamble. It was a long document 
expressing the deeply felt and noble ideas of its author, but hardly, 
perhaps, quite consistent in style and content with the rest of the 
Charter. My superiors were a little puzzled as to what to do, but one 
remembered that he had somewhere seen a draft of a preamble and, 
on the existence of such a document being confirmed by me, who was 
sitting behind him, whispered to the Minister in charge, who informed 
the meeting that the Foreign Office had also given some attention to 
this subject and had a draft prepared, which General Smuts might like 
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> consider before his own document was discussed on the following 
ay. I hastily sent, therefore, for the copies in my office and after the 
aeeting saw General Smuts and, indicating that I had something to do 
vith the preparation of the United Kingdom draft, said that I was at his 
isposal if I could in any way be of service to him. With his usual 
omplete lack of amour propre he proposed that I should also consider 
ae two documents and if I had any suggestions to make should see 
im at his hotel next morning at nine o’clock before the meeting on 
ne following day. 

There was much else to do that evening and it was very late when I 
ot home with the task still not even begun. I then made a conflation 
£ the two drafts, which much shortened and simplified the document 
£ General Smuts, while I embedded nearly the whole of the other in 
he appropriate place. I was careful, however, never to substitute a 
vord of my own for one of his: for in my experience authors prefer 
mission to cerrection. This delicate operation took much time and it 
vas one o'clock in the morning before the draft was completed. My 
vife had long since gone to bed and was fast asleep, but she now, at my 
equest, made copies on the typewriter, taking care to get the document 
mn to one folio sheet and using every device of capitalisation and para- 
taphing to make the fair copy look as fair as a copy can be. 

Next day at nine o’clock I waited on General Smuts and found him 
eased with his night’s work. “I sat up late,” he said, “and have pre- 
ared a new draft which took into account that of the Foreign Office; 
ny own was certainly too long.” I therefore said nothing about my own 
york. He then pressed the bell and asked for his draft, which he had left 
o be typed. But he had only secretaries to help him. The work had not 
et even been begun. After he had turned to me with a charming 
pology, I then intimated that I also had made an attempt at conflation 
n which he might care to cast his eye while we waited for his docu- 
nent to be completed, and pulled my copy from my portfolio. The Gen- 
ral read it carefully and after a moment or two said “T believe this will 
lo very well”: and, suggesting two small alterations, to which, of 
ourse, I immediately agreed, he even proposed that it should be placed 
efore the meeting as our joint production. I had to explain that such 
proceeding would be contrary to the protocol, but offered, if he would 
e good enough to accept the responsibility for it, to hasten to Great 
seorge Street and have it multiplied in time for the meeting which 
egan at ten o'clock. 
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That was accordingly done, and I may add that when the paper was 
discussed the General with his usual generosity of mind rather shocked 
some of those round the table by revealing my participation in its 
construction. Not all those present had the same view of it that he had, 
but the discussion ensured that when the first Committee met to draft 
the Preamble at San Francisco that document was the only one that 
was then laid before it. 
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